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ABSTEACT 

Spontaneous speech performance of ethnically diverse 
children was. investigated by linguistic measures and teacher 
evaluations. Interview data was collected from elementary school 

children^ comprising equal white, Chicano, and black subsamples 
evenly divided among lower and higher grades. . Speech evaluators were 
60 white teachers. Analyses focused on whether minority children 
were, or were perceived as, linguistically deficient compared with 
white age mates. Measures indicate that minority speech performance 
equalled or excelled white performance, but teachers heard it as 
significantly inferior. . Two points are noted: (1) teachers did not 
hear Chicano- black speech differences which appeared in the objective 
measures, suggesting that their inability to discriminate properties 
of unfamiliar speech styles partially accounts for differences 
between objective and subjective outcomes. (2) The very regular 
patterning of minority evaluation and the reversal of age trends from 
objective to subjective measures, suggest that ethnic stereotyping 
was also at work in the results. The extent to which teacher 
unresponsiveness to minority ability in the younger grades is related 
to absence of objective performance gains in the older grades is not 
assessed here. However, it is held that there are many links between 
speech performance style and school success. (Author/AM) 
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Minority Speech as Obooctively Measured and SuL^jectively Evaluated 
'fora Kay Biks on. University of California, Los -Angeles 



. spontaneous speech performance of ethnically diverse subjects is investigated hy 
ve^ of Objective linguistic measures and teacher evaluations. Interview data vere col- 
lected from lUU elementary school children, comprising eoual vhite. chicano and black 
■ subsa^ples ev.nly divided a^ong lover and higher grades. Speech evaluators vere 60 vhite 
teachers. Malyses focus on vhether ninority children are, or are perceived as, linguis- 
.. tically deficient conpaxed with vhite age-mates. Objective measures indicate minority 
speech performance equals or excels vhite perfo^a^ce, but teachers hear it as signifi- 
cantly inferior. Evidence suggests systematic underrepresentation of minority language 
^ proficiency sten-. fron discrimination diffic-olties and ethnic stereotyping. 
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« Minority Speech as Objectively Measured and Subjectively Evaluated 

2 

* Tora Kay Siksoa, University of California, Los Angeles 

Race- and class-dif I'erentiated school achievene.it poses a problem increasingly investi- 
gated by way of differential language behavior. Explanations begin by noting that language 
is the chief academic transnission and testing riediun. If lower status ir^inority children 
are linguistically deficient, a consequent achievement difference would be e:q3ected. It 
has been proposed that minority children coae to school with "less language ''--they have 
less to say, and fewer labels less adequately organized for saying it (Eaph, 1965; Bereiter, 
et-al., 196c). An alternative hypothesis is that minority children exhibit an undisturbed 
linguistic proficiency (Labov, 1970) which objective tests standardized over majority usage 
nonas fail to represent. Siiailarly, higher status speakers such as teachers who regularly 
engage in spontaneous speech interactions with minority respondents may construe language 
differences as deficiencies, being unable to discriminate and appropriately evaluate the 
characteristics of a speech performance style other than their own. This circumstance 
along with speech--based ethnic stereotyping (Williams, 1970) would lead teachers systemati- 
cally to xxnderrepresent minority language performance. ^•Thile teacher judgments and stan^- 
dardized test r.esults should thus be mutually corroborative, the outcom.^ would be contem^^ 
poraneously inaccurate with a distressing potential for subsequent 3 elf- fulfillment . 



Method 



Subjects . Ss were 72 lower-grade (third-fourth) and 72 upper-grade (fifth-sixth) 
school children. Grade levels included equal numbers of white, chicano and black Ss , 
sex balanced within each ethnic group. Speech evaluators were 60 white teachers from 
elementary schools in another district who volujiteered to pJirticipate in a study of chil- 
dren's speech properties. 

Procedure , In an interview situation, each S told stories to each of four cartoon- 
like pictures from the Children's Apperception Test.l Card sequence was standardized, 
and Ss were encouraged to continue until they had nothing further to say. All outputs 
were tape recorded. 

Dependent measures . From recorded outputs, the following set of linguistic measures 
derived: (1) response length (fluency), or number of words; (2) vocabulary diversity, 
or number of different words; (3) repetitiveness (words /different words), or mean frequency 
of word recurrence; (U) dispersion, or standard deviation from mean recurrence rate; and 
(5) a uniformity : variety ratio, the coefficient of variation about mean recurrence fre- 
quency. It was hypothesized that such use-based measures would not corroborate standard- 
ized achievement measures which depict white children's performance as initially superior 
and gaining in relative advantage over grade school years. Kather, chicano and black 
speech performance was expected to equal or excel white performance, at least at the 
younger grade level (Entwisle, I968). 

Evaluation measures were derived from the same recorded outputs, using equivalent 
two-minute samples from each S_. Samples were linked to form composite tapes of 12 sneakers 
each, evenly divided among ethnic groups and sex-balanced within them; to txvold variance 
introduced by age differences, each tape sampled from one grade level only. Groups of 
five teachers listened to and evaluated composite tapes on five dimensions: (l) speech 
is fluent-di s fluent ; (2) vocabulary is diverse-narrow; (3) word usage is correct-incorrect; 
(•^) pronoun ci at ion is bad-good; (5) sentences are fragmented-complete. Ethnicity estimates 
vera also obtained. Scale values vere summed across raters to provide 0. single 'score per 
£ on each dimension. It was h^.-pothesized that teachers* respons-jes vouia not be con^riruent 
with objective sample properties .but rather vcuIj. reflect re,r;ular patterns of status dif- 
ferentiation paralleling patterns in standardised achievement data. 

Results 

r.-jrondent neaoures were exair.ined in anairses of varii^noe vhere ethnicity, ^^rade level 
'ind sex served as :.ndepe.^.dr:-nt factors. Of rrirr.ary interest vere effects of ethnicity, 
£:rad--j lovel, and their interaction. These screes of variance ^vere expected to indicate 
vheth'.^r minority children are, or are perceive;; as, linpcuistically deficient comcared with 
white i!,i:e-mates o-/er the elerrient pjirj grades. Influence of sex vas not. exiimined. Planned 
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^cell ^coiuparisons collapse over sex to investigate dirferetices between groups defined by 
ethnicity and age. 

Lin rul^tic reaults . T::e verbal .■.ieficiency VT/Othe^iis predicts thiit , given equivalent 
tasKS, ehi jano and black Ss will produce shorter responses involving: fever different words 
t::L^-n white Ss- In fact, results shoved s. significant (5^= ethnic effect for response 

length vith mec?ns favoring minority fluency. Cell coriparisons indicated the difference 
vas lar.-^est in" the younger grades (chicano vs. vhite, £<.01; blach vs. vhite., 2.<'.05) and 
vao insi^^nificant in the upper grades. A sinilar result pattern emerged for number of dif- 
ferent vords, vith one exception: in the vhite sample, significant gains in vocabulary 
diversity occurred between grade levels ( .05"^' 2,^-10 ) . 

Pepetitiveness and dispersion of vord use vere investigated to insure greater res-- 
ponse len?^th is not simply a function of greater repetition as a deficiency thesis would 
predict. Interestingly, both measures manifested strong effects (2,^'. 01) for ethnicity, 
minority speech evidencing greater repetitiveness as well as greater dispersion of vord 
types. Cell comparisons again located significant differences only in the lover grades, 
vith the chicano-white contrast {v<.01) stronger than the black-white (n<'.05) contrast. 

The uniformity : variety ratio reflects vocabularjr organisation over a continuous text. 
On this measure too an ethnic effect (p<.Ol) emerged favoring minority speech performance 
vith differences prepondersuit among lover grade groups (2^<.0l) and negligible in the 
higher grades." Since text length systematically distinguishes groups, its influence was 
probed by introducing a transform eliminating any differences on this measure due to num- 
ber of different words in the speaker's working vocabulary. The results, representing 
speech organization independently of extent of the vocabulary involved, showed no effects 
for any source of variance. 

Evaluation results . Because teachers were extremely accurate in guessing ethnicity, 
speech-based ethnic stereotyping as well as discrimination difficulties vith unfamiliar 
speech styles could lead subjective measures to deviate from objective ones. Two evalua- 
tion dimensions, judged fluency and vocabulary diversity, reflected in content most closely 
what linguistic variables measured. Like its objective parallel, rated fluency sho'./'ed a 
strong ethnic effect (n<.025) but direction of differences was reversed, minority Ss being 
judged less fluent than white S^s. Cell comparisons yielded equally significant (n<.Ol) 
wh'ite-chicano and white-black contrasts among higher grade Ss , mean evaluations of younger 
groups not differing significantly. Perceived vocabulary diversity shows similar signifi- 
cance patterns, t'loreover, an ethnicity-by --grade interaction term approaching significance 
on the previous measure emerges in the judged diversity analysis (n_<.05), indicating 
teacher evaluations of chicano and black speech become relatively more negative over grade 
levels even though minority performance manifests no such change on the objective measures. 

The correctness of usage and pronounciation scales provided ways of exploring the 
hypothesis that status-defined style preferences guided teachers' judgments of speech pro- 
ficiency. Vocabulary lists from each group indicated that lengthier word lists from minor- 
ity respondents largely subsumed the vhite lexicon. Nevertheless, teachers heard signifi- 
cant (n<.Ol) ethnic differences in word use, judging white usage as more correct; cell 
conparisons e:chibited the familiar pattern of increasing discrepanc;/ with age. An iso- 
morphic but statistically even stronger set of results came from the analysis of pronounci- 
ation ratings. 

That subjective speech evaluation patterns are so internally coherent and so discre- 
pant with objective measures suggests speech-based stereotyping is operative (in addition 
to discrimination difficulties). The sentence completeness scale was included to check 
this hypothesis • Pilot study indicated there were insufficient case^? of sentence frag- 
mentiri - for arialysis. (Sentence inconplebion ha>: 'i»een found r-alnly to typify adult speech, 
prxjsuma'cly bc-cause only adult:^ undertal-:e sentences so Ion.;: and cc:.::-ie>: a^ii to be left dar.f;- 
ling-) Jievertheiess , results showed tearjhers hear minority children usin;--; sir^nif icantly 
move \r}^<.OZ') sentence fragments, and hear t::is contrast ::io3 v L>tril:Ingly (£<^,0l) amonf-: 
o.! ic^r ::':ic"ino, l.la::h and whito [^^-^ahcrs , 

Diocusf^icn 

.'\ •::noral pir^ture of opoat.:^::3-.i3 ?:^r>eoeh characteristic:-;, of ^ithnicaliy diverive ^ 
x>^}r?zrrl:\^^ tie c-'-v^ vorbaj ta.:.: :-rovidea iir;-u,lsti- ai-r'.ly r?.hove . riontrHry to 

"dr:-f : l^.rscy '* as.vU.'int: ons , chicano ani *.)Ic}.ck f:; product:.* Icii-fCL* ^<:^:.Ol\^^:::) ins '-rmi. iiitiiij^ 
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-n:Qi:e jiLifferent vord types thaii vhite Ss. iMinority speech also appears to be both more 
repetitive and more diverse, effects contingently related to response length. Fnen a 
len.^th-coi-rectcd ind=r:c iz us-sd, no effects renain. To r.he extent length is appropriately 
included in characterising verbal proficiency, minority children may be said to perform 
.better than their vhite coxmterparts especiaJLly in the lover grades. ITtien length is dis- 
regarded, vhite and rainority children's spontaneous speech e>:hibits similar properties. 
In either case, oh^iective measures reject the verbal deficiency hrrpothesis* 

Patterns of subjective evaluations of speech properties do not, however, reflect 
their objective coxinterparts • Rather, when minority S^s are responding vith greater 
facility than vhite age-nates (lover grades), teachers hear no significant differences; 
but when all groups are responding equivalently (older grades), teachers hear vhite S^s 
as significantly more proficient. Thus teacher evaluations, vhile nirroring reported 
achievement patterns obtained from standardized testing, systenatically underrspresent 
minority perfornance. Tvo others points are vorth noting. First, that teachers do not 
hear chicano-black speech differences vhich appear in the objective measures suggests 
that their inability to discriminate properties of unfamiliar speech styles partially 
acco^-ints for differences betveen objective and subjective outcGz;es. Second, the veirr 
regular patterning of minority evaluation (even for non-existent sentence fragments), 
and the reversal of age trends from objective to subjective measiires , suggests ethnic 
stereot^rping is also at vork in the results. The extent to vhich teacher unresponsiveness 
to minority abilit^r at the younger grade level is related to absence of objective perfor- 
mance gains at the older level cannot be assessed here. Kovever it is clear that there 
are many links betveen speech performance style and school success. 



^Data were collected as part of a larger stud;:,^ of factors influencing adjustment 
and achievement in nevly desegregated schools, HSF grant U-UU1;0U0-2206U (H. Gerard and 
n. Miller, principal investigators). 
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